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Golden Web Spider, Nephila edulis. The large spider is the female, 
and the tiny one is the male - an extreme example of sexual dimorphism! 


Photo: Bob Allen 


(Older members may recognise this photo as the one used on the cover 
of The Bendigo Naturalist, Vol.2, No.3, in May 1969, The same issue 

carried an article on spiders by Bob Allen, who is to speak to us on 
the same subject this month. ) 


Cover design: Graham Hill 

Permission to reproduce articles from Whirrakee must be obtained from 
the Editor. 

All backnumbers of Whirrakee are available from the Editor. The cost to 


non-members/subscribers is 50c per number, Complete sets of Volume 1 
are available at the discounted price of $5.00 per set. 


EDITORS PAGE 


The Wilkinson family spent Easter in the Northern Flinders Ranges in 
South Australia. Last September I was leader for a week long tour of North 
Central Victoria by the Field Geology Club of South Australia, and had led 
the same group on a Grampians excursion in 1977. When I received one of i:. 
their bulletins announcing that their Easter excursion was to include a 
visit to the Fossil Reserve at Ediacara, it seemed a very opportune time 
to take. them up on their invitation to join them on one of their camps, 
and at the same time see one of Australia's most significant fossil sites. 


Those of you who saw David Attenborough's first "Life on Earth' 

programme may remember that Ediacara was one of the sites he visited while 
tracing the early development of living organisms. It is highly significant 
because the fossils are the oldest animal fossils known, including jellyfish, 
strange looking segmented worms, sea pens and other soft bodied animals. 
The discovery of this fauna in 1945, and its description in a series of 
papers since, has re-written the story of the early development of life. 
This almost 600 million year old fauna is Late Pre-Cambrian in age, and 
this Era was originally regarded as being that before the appearance of 
fossils. 


Perhaps you can now see why Ediacara has a special fascination for a 
geologist with an interest in fossils, and why the opportunity to visit the 
Ediacara Fossil Reserve without the problems of obtaining an individual 
permit from the South Australian Museum, or of navigating alone to a very 
remote outback locality, not far from the eastern shore of Lake Torrens, 
seemed too good a chance to pass up. With a few days leave before and 
after Easter to allow for the travelling, we were able to join a very 
enthusuastic FGCSA group for a very enjoyable experience, major car 
problems notwithstanding. I am preparing an article for Whirrakee describing 
the trip and the Ediacara peaeiee in more detail. 


Because of the amount of topical material received for this issue, 
including the precis prepared by Dr. Jim Willis of his excellent talk to 
the April meeting and the account by Bob Allen of the excursion to the 
Whipstick with Dr. and Mrs. Willis the next day, Part 2 of The Supplement 
to The Birds of Bendigo has been held over to next issue, 


Deadline for copy for next issue is Ue tM 28th May. 
Eric Wilkinson, Editor, 


eis & & koe ee ok ke ke 
EASTER CAMP, 1981, BLACKS RANGE, Near Alexandra 
By Chris Bunn. 


Perfect weather, perfect surroundings, and perfect people made for an 
ideal Easter Camp-out. Being a late arrival, we were confronted with 
erecting our tent on a disused roadway. Ten bent tent pegs later, and with 
Jack Ipsen's busheraft, we were finally successful. 

The main activity at the camp was relaxation, either field-natting, 
musical renditions or eating John Lindner's magnificent fruit loaf around 
the camp fire. As with all camps, there were some natural history high- 
lights, One exciting highlight was the trapping of a long-nosed bandicoot 
+ + + .oy was it the short nosed, or the shorter long nosed, or the longer 
short nosed? For birders, possibly the highlight was seeing the Mountain 
Thrush or scaly thrush, or is it the Australian ground thrush? All in all, 
eleven mammalian species were recorded, and 25 bird species. 

At the peak, 45 people were present at the camp, and all I hope 
returned to Bendigo thoroughly refreshed from a sojourn in the bush. 


3. 
PRECIS OF ADDRESS BY DR. J. H. WILLIS AT APRIL CLUB MEETING. 


The title of Dr. Willis's address on April 8th, "Getting away from 
it all - plantwise', might have led one to expect a talk on garden 
sanctuaries where we can temporarily shed our little frustrations, or 
perhaps go for a ramble through beautiful fern gullies in mountain forest 
to escape for a time the pressures and tensions of modern life. But his 
remarks (and colour slides) were concerned with the plants themselves - 
their ingenious methods of dispersal around the world. 


You see, most animals are mobile and can variously "get away from at! 
by crawling, running, jumping, swimming or flying to new sources of food 
or to suitable places for breeding. Not so the plants which must stay put 
for life, in the same spot (with a few such exceptions as microscopic 
algae). If the ripe seeds of any shrub or tree simply fell straight down 
onto the ground, they would stand only a very poor chance of growing into 
new and healthy seedlings, because soil under the parent plant is already 
robbed of much-needed moisture and nutriment, not to mention the 
overshading effect. So it is vital to the survival of any species that 
its seedlings begin life as far away from the parent as possible. 


Through the long, long process of evolution, plants have developed 
interesting methods for adequately scattering their fruits, seeds or spores 
(in the case of ferns and fungi), and an outline of these fascinating 
dispersal devices was the subject of Dr. Willis's address. Two factors are 
involved - Internal (within. the plant's own anatomy). ‘and 

External (reliance. on forces outside the plant). 


The most significant internal factor is growth form, e.g. widely 
spreading branches that produce flowers and fruits well away from the 
central part of the plant (as in Mangroves » certain wattles and grevilleas), 
a trailing or climbing habit (as in clovers, running postman, pumpkins , 
passion-fruit and many tropical lianas). Another internal factor is the 
explosive mechanism, to shoot out and so scatter the seeds; this is well 
exemplified in brooms, gorse and balsams, as the pods dry out and suddenly 
split open with a bang, also in the remarkable squirting cucumber in which 
mature fruits explode so violently that liquid containing the seeds may _ 
spatter for a distance of ten yards or so. The sporangia (or tiny spore- 
cases) of ferns split open with a rebound, flinging out their spores as 
from a catapult. Fungi are not to be out-done in this method by the higher 

‘plants. For instance, a humble mould (Pilobolus), on fresh animal droppings, 
has a spore-head which can concentrate the rays of light and always turns 
in their direction; it swells to the point of sudden rupture and away go 
the spores towards the source of light. All of our charming little cup- 
fungi (including the strange beech orange on branches of Myrtle Beech) 
carry their spores 8 together in innumerable, closely packed, microscopic 
flasks or asci which are highly sensitive to changes in atmospheric 
humidity. Even breathing onto a cup-fungus will raise the humidity enough 
to burst its asci, and the myriads of spores thus released appear as a 
momentary puff of smoke. 


We now come to those external Raa utilized by plants to carry 
away their seeds (or spores) the most important being- wind, water and 
animal visitors. 
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PRECIS OF ADDRESS BY DR.J.H.WILLIS continued. 


By means of the wind such extremely light and minute seeds as those 
of grasses, orchids, eucalypts, also the related paperbarks, bottle- 
brushes, baeckeas and tea-trees, are blown away; they are produced, in 
such great numbers that a few will hopefully find the right conditions 
for germination, Puffball fungi of several kinds use the wind to distribute 
their millions of spores, which have been detected in air currents more 
than two miles above the land. A few plants (e.g. poppies) have capsules: 
that sway about in the breeze, shaking out their fine seed as through the 
holes of a pepper-pot; then the wind also acts in wider distribution. 

A decided advantage for distant dispersal of heavier seeds is the 
production of a seed-wing or sail (e.g. in banksias, hakeas, she-oaks , 
pines, ashes and maples) or of seeds bearing a parachute of fine hairs 
as in the dandelion, the many thistles and daisy-bushes, milkweeds, kapoks 
and the cotton-plant. In some cases a whole light inflorescence breaks 
away at maturity and trundles along the ground, scattering its ripe seed; 
this is beautifully exemplified in the globular 6-inch heads of coast 
spinifex grass that are often to be seen blowing about on our beaches, 
in the various "tumble-weeds'! of inland areas, and also in the extra- 
ordinary basket fungus whose iodoform-smelling spore-slime is wiped off 
on the grasses and humus over which this ball-like fungus is rolled by: 
the wind. 


Sea-water provides the medium for coconut dispersal on tropical coasts, 
each very large seed being encased in a husk of light spongy fibres 
that keep it buoyant for weeks, or even months, as it floats about before 
landing high and dry upon some beach. Similarly, other but much smaller 
spongy fruits are dropped into fresh-water streams and floated away, 
e.g. water ribbons which is common enough on rivers around Melbourne. 
Bird's-nest fungi rely upon heavy drops of rain to splash out their little 
lens-like spore bodies ("eggs''), while spores of the dreaded cinnamon 
or die-back fungus are carried downhill by water seeping through the soil. 


By far the most ingenious and uncanny devices for dispersal are those 
that make use of animal carriers (including man). We have gummy exudations 
on certain pods and seeds that stick firmly to any touching object, 

e.g. the rather ghoulish bird-catching tree (Pisonia) of coral strands 

in the tropics, also the adhering seeds of pittosporums and mucilaginous 
ones of mistletoes that birds habitually wipe off on the branches of trees. 
Then.there are vast numbers of plants that employ sharp spines, hooks, 
barbs ete. to catch in the hair om wool of passing animals - notably the 
various burrs (Bathurst, Noogoora, bassias, medicks etc.) which devaluate., 
the wool-clip from much inland country and often cause physical injury to 
sheep. We are all familiar with the troublesome burrs of bidgee-widgee 
which mat up one's trouser legs, stockings and the coats of dogs that 
accompany us on bush walks during summertime - a most effective dispersal . 
mechanism -for this common trailing herb! Growers of forgetmenots in the 
home garden will find their tight-clinging burrs a source of much annoyance. 


Finally, animals play a vital role by eating those many fruits with 
appealing colour, odour or taste, and thereby transporting their seeds. 
Man has improved upon Nature in the development of our endless well- 
flavoured pears, plums, peaches, paw-paws, persimmons, oranges, grapes, 
strawberries, loganberries etc. which fill the modern orchard and vineyard. 


PRECIS OF ADDRESS BY DR.J.H.WILLIS continued 


Numbers of young apple-trees line tracks through tourist areas like the 
Mt. Buffalo National. Park, mute evidence that munching visitors have 
tossed away their’ apple cores, If one hopes to raise certain native heaths 
for the garden, a good scheme is to collect and sow the droppings from 
Grampians emus which have fed avidly on the attractive BIS berries - 
germination is much more rapid after passage through an emu's digestive 
tract! The subterranean truffle fungus has a distinctive odour that is 
nosed out by pigs foraging above ground, and in parts of Europe these 

' animals are still trained to find truffles for the delight of human 
gourmets. Highly specialized fleshy fungi of the amazing phalloid group 
(stinkhorns, starfish and crinoline fungi ) make good use of insect carriers 
for their spores which are embedded in a foul-smelling brown slime - 
greedily lapped up and transported by visiting blowflies. 
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_ A DAY IN THE WHIPSTICK 
SE GR a EG NS by Bob Allen. 
The guest speaker at our April meeting was Dr. Jim Willis, who was 
for some years the acting Government Botanist at the National Herbarium of 
Victoria. His choice of words, general delivery, and amazing knowledge of 


his subject all combined to make a very. enthralling evening for the lucky 
listeners. 


Knowing Jim's love for the bush, an outing to the Whipstick was 
arranged, and on Thursday morning GE 9th April, '81 two car loads of 
members left the Eaglehawk Town Hall. The members were Bob Allen, Will 
Burgess, Bettine Finlay, Bill Flentje, Jack Kellam, Tom Patullo, and 
Dr. Jim Willis and Mavis Willis, 


Our first stop was at the. Eaglehawk Rifle Range rere? we found 
Astroloma humifusum - Cranberry heath - with its.lovely red, upright, 
tubular flowers, contrasting beautifully with its sharp green leaves. 

Many flowers have separate petals, but as most of the heath flowers have 
their petals fused together into a tube the number of petals are hard to 
count. A close look at the tips of the tubes however will reveal that all 
heath flowers have five petals. The Spreading Acacia - Acacia genistifolia 
was flowering here and right throughout the Whipstick, and has been 
flowering for several months now. It will continue to do so for many months 
to come. Individual plants do not flower so long, but as one SEEMS 
another comes into bloom, 


One interesting plant here was the Sweet Roatenerey - Billardiera 

cymosa. Quite a few of these climbers were in fruit. Our local Appleberry 
has its flowers in corymb like clusters which distinguishes it from the 
Common Appleberry - B. scandens, and the Purple Appleberry ~ B. longifolia, 
which both have solitary Flowers on long peduncles in the leaf axils. 
The first of the two Goodenias found in flower was the Clasping Goodenia - 
Goodenia amplexans. The leaves are sessile and-stem-clasping to such an 
extent that one would be excused for thinking that the pliant had just been 
taken out of a plant press (hence Clasping Goodenia). 


6. 
A DAY IN THE WHIPSTICK continued. 


It was here at the rifle range that we found our first Orchid, which was 
the Autumn Greenhood, Pterostylis revoluta. There are just on forty 
species of greenhood orchids in Victoria with sixteen in our district. 

All Orchids are protected by law and should never be picked without a 
special permit. The floral parts of the Greenhoods are fused together into 
the form of a hood. Some have darker green or brownish stripes. The 

Autumn Greenhood is the largest of the local ones and is a very beautiful 
wild flower, 


Birds seen here at the Rifle-Range were :- 
Mistletoe Bird, Red-capped Robin, Grey Thrush, Wee bill, Silver-eye, 
Varied Sittella, White-eared Honeyeater, Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, 
Red Wattle Bird. 


The next stop was at the Blue-Jacket Reservoir, where we found the 
second Goodenia in flower, growing in and on the edge of the water. 
This one has lacked positive identification for some years. Jim Willis 
took specimens for comparison with pressed specimens in the National 
Herbarium of Victoria, and will let us know the results in the near future. 
Here we found Victorias only Crowea just starting to flower - Small Crowea - 
Crowea exalata, and many Red Ironbarks Eucalyptus sideroxylon in full bloom. 


Our second Orchid for the day was flowering inside the reservoir fence. 
It was Parsons Bands - Eriochilus cucullatus. The leaf of this Orchid is 
usually very tiny or absent during the flowering period but develops 
afterwards. The flowers are delicately scented on a stem up to 6™ long. 
All Orchids have six floral parts, (three sepals and three petals). 
In the Sun Orchids they are almost identical. To be able to distinguish 
between them look closely at their base. The three parts to open first are 
the sepals, They must open first to allow the petals to open, for they 
are situated beneath the petals. They both have two very important 
functions to perform. Firstly they combine to protect the reproductive 
parts of the flower in the bud stage, and secondly their usually bright 
colours when open attract insects to affect pollination, The floral parts 
of Parsons Bands are not all alike. The dorsal sepal is erect, green or 
brownish. The two lateral sepals are white, or various shades of pink. 
These two lateral sepals (which correspond to the two tails of the Leopard 
Orchid) are much larger than any of the other segments and resemble the 
bands of a clerical neck piece. The two petals are greenish, linear, and 
resemble two raised arms. The labellum is shaded from green into yellow 
and is spotted with purple. Looked at through a hand lens, the whole 
thing looks like some queer visitor from outer space. 


Some very interesting birds were seen here including:- 
White-winged Chough, Australian Raven, Dusky Wood-swallow, Eastern 
Rosella, Eastern Shrike-tit, Jacky winter, Peaceful Dove, Little 
Cuckoo-shrike,. 


We stopped for lunch at Notleys picnic area and found still in flower 
many Grey Box trees, Eucalyptus microcarpa. Around the dam were some fine 
specimens of the River Red Gum,E, camaldulensis, This gum is found at 
only one other place in the Whigatice: I pointed out the Common Pepper- 
cress, Lepidium hyssopifolium to Jim Willis and was surprised to learn 
that this plant has now been placed on the introduced list and is known 


now as Lepidium africanum. 


A DAY IN THE WHIPSTICK continued. 


Birds noted here were:- 
White-browed Wood swallow, . White-backed Magpie, Tawny Frogmouth. 


To my mind this Frogmouth was one of the’ two most interesting birds seen 
for the day, and I am quite certain that if it had not been pointed out 
to us by the bird experts we would néver have seen it. It was perched 
motionless between two large branches, head forward and BRE half closed, 
imitating perfectly a dead broken off branch. 


The cameras were busy clicking when I found a beautiful specimen of 
the Golden-webbed Nephila spider, This is probably our largest bodied 
spider, up to 4-5 cms long, with correspondingly long legs, It is covered 
by fine hairs giving it a velvety appearance. The tiny male is often on 
the web, or close at hand. The beautifully constructed web is often 
three feet or more in diaméter, with the guy ropes extending for long 
distances. The web is composed of two types of silk, one grey and dry and 
the other golden and adhesive, and can hold quite large insects. I have 
photos of a sparrow hanging dead in the web of one of these spiders. 

The female hangs body downwards in the centre of the web with often the 
remains of past feasts hanging in ‘an orderly row above her. There are 
always the odd few of these spiders present but occasionally when seasonal 
conditions and food supply is right there is a population explosion, When 
this happens they are not only plentiful in our bushlands, but in our home 
gardens as well. 


In the fine dust beneath many of the trees we found the pits of the 
Ant-lion, Glenoleon pulchellus. The winged adult lays its eggs in the soil 
and on Racobane the young Antlions construct their pits by moving around 
in a circle and tossing the dust particles out with their jaws as they 
move. Soon they have a steep, sloping sided pit in which they bury themselves 
with only the jaws showing. Any ant unfortunate enough to fall into the 
pit is immediately eaten by the Ant-lion, If they seem to be getting out of 
the pit, the Ant lion ST up sand and starts an avalanche:- exit the ant! 


Our next stop was ‘at Old Tom's Reef, to check on one of the few ferns 
that grow in the Whipstick. This spot is always boggy from the overflow 
of a water race near by. The fern was listed by us in the Whipstick native 
plant list, 1971, as Pteris tremula, Tender Bracken, After a close 
inspection Jim Willis declared the fern to be the Downy Ground-fern, 
Hypolepis punctata. Raa a: were ines and conformation om be sent 
back at a later date. , 
Bird noted here were:- : . . 
Rufous Whistler, Golden Whistler, Brown-headed Honeyeater, -Fuscous 
Honeyeater, Black-chinned Honeyeater, Owlet Nightjar. 


The Nightjar was my second bird of the day. In this area were many old 
diggings with large numbers of holes in the banks, one of which would 
probably be the roosting hole of this bird. It landed close, and in full 
view for us to get a good look, at its soft grey plumage and beautiful — 
large eyes. 


The last stop was in the true Whipstick to check on certain wildflowers 
in Mr, Ted Hartlands area. The blue, green and bull mallees were growing . 
closely together with much of the area being cut for the extraction of | 
eucalyptus oil, Here I noticed some straight sided hollow towers standing 
up some five cms high from the hard ground, like short pieces of hose pipe. 


8. 
A DAY IN THE WHIPSTICK continued 


At first I took them to be flight towers of the ants as I have seen many 
of them around the bush-lands of Bendigo, particularly along our One Tree 
Hill nature trail. The ants construct them from such things as bits of 
grass ets., and use them to take off from when they are on their nuptial 
flights. On closer inspection however I noticed that these funnels were 
not made of grass etc. but were composed of small sones held together by 
spider silk. Bill Flentje and Will Burgess then told us that when they are 
quietly sitting in this area watching for birds they have actually seen 
spiders emerge from the towers, pounce on insects etc. and return down the 
chimney. In all of my spider study and spider book reading, I cannot 
remember any reference to spiders building chimneys. So it looks as 

though the reluctant Whipstick is still slowly giving up its secrets. 


We left for home from this area and the following birds were seen:- 
Purple-gaped Honeyeater, Wagtail, Spur-winged Plover, Noisy miner, 
Red-rumped Parrot, Galah, Crested Pigeon, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 
Welcome Swallow, Magpie Lark, Black-shouldered Kite. 


Jim Willis thanked us for a wonderful days outing. 
As far as Iam concerned any day in the Whipstick is a wonderful day, 
whether it be in the middle of summer, winter or spring. 
See you out there one day. 
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WINTER IN ROSALIND PARK ou 
.° by Les Allen 


The delicate, cobwebbed tracery of leafless boughs , 

On the background of a grey unchanging. sky. 

The mouldering sodden carpet, of Autumn's cast off leaves, 
Turning summer's clattering footsteps to a sigh. 


The mist-created strings of shimmering water-pearls, 
that cover every “twig and held supreme, 

by massive guardian trunks. A masterpiece complete, 
clothed in velvet coats of richest green. 


The mournful saddened note of the migrant turtle dove. 
The feeding time it can't afford to shirk. 

I wish that I could sit, and enjoy this peaceful scene, 
But in ten minutes flat I've got to be at work. 


ote sek koe hook % o% 


1981 Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture, Ballarat 


"The President and Members of the Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat invite 
the President and Members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club to the 
third Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture to be held at St. Pauls HEE Dy 
Victoria St., Ballarat, on Friday 5th June, 1981, at 8.0 pm. 


Me. Peter Trussler will speak on "The Artist in Nature". 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo. 


Some experiences in growing ornamental Eucalypts. 


I have found that, contrary to what I had always thought, our 
Eucalypts thrive in ground that has been previously fertilised with both 
artificial and animal manures. During the first two years of our 
residing at Maiden Gully, I grew vegetables in one area and then decided 
to transfer my vegie garden to the small orchard, so that the fruit trees 
could partake of the same water that I used for the tomatoes. 

I was later advised by a native nurseryman to try some eucalypts in the 
area which had been a vegie garden. I had used both fowl and horse manure, 
and a considerable amount of market garden fertiliser containing a high 
percentage of super-phosphate.The area had lain idle for some twelve 
months. , 


_ The first eucalypt I tried was a Eucalyptus megacornuta, which I . 
planted some three years ago. It started to grow on immediately, and is 
now a handsomely shaped small twee about fourteen feet high, and will 
flower again shortly for the second time. In fact I was so well pleased 
with this specimen that I have planted two more of the same species, 
and am pleased to say that they are doing just as well as the first one. 
They develop into a pleasing, symmetrically shaped tree with deep green 
foliage, and carry a lemon green flower. This can hardly be claimed to 
be beautiful, but is large and. curiously interesting, especially the bud 
cap, which is bright green, almost the size and shape of ones little 
finger, and extremely warty, thus the common name, ‘Warty Yate IG 

Another eucalypt I have planted in similar’ conditions which is also 
prowing well, and will flower soon, is Eucalyptus forrestiana, the 
Fuchsia Gum. I have two other specimens of this gum in different parts 
of the garden, one of which has not grown since I planted it some six 
years ago, although it has flowered, while the other one stood still until 
‘about twelve months ago, when it suddenly took off. It is now a shapely, 
thriving small tree about five.feet high and is heavily budded. This 
eucalypt only reaches a height of about ten or twelve feet when full grown, 
and is usually a very symmetrical shape. They look their best when the 
seed capsules are ripening, as they take on a bright red colour and hang 
downwards, somewhat resembling fuchsia flowers. The seed capsules are much 
more showy than the small yellow flower which grows out of the end of the 
large four sided capsule. There are some really nice specimens of this 
eucalypt growing in the roadside plantations on the Loddon Valley Highway 
north of Serpentine. . 


Another eucalypt we have planted in a well watered and fertilised 
position which has become the show piece of the garden is the pendulous 
form of Eucalyptus caesia, known as Silver Princess, which is growing 
very nicely in the middle of our lawn. In a short time it has attained a 
height of about twelve feet, and will soon flower for the second time. 
It has large red flowers in groups of threes, much larger than those of 
the normal Eucalyptus caesia. The flowers stand well out from the stems 
and are almost as large as a twenty cent piece. The main trunk has the 
normal caesia bark, which sheds by curling off into half inch squares, 
the old bark being brown with fresh green new bark underneath. At the upper 
reaches of the tree the branches, twigs, buds, cups and seed capsules 
are all frosted white, and the long trailing branches are entirely 
pendulous, 


10. 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued. 


In Graham Pizzey's article in the Melbourne Herald recently, he 
expounds the beauty of the Queensland Firewheel Tree, Stenocarpus sinuatus. 
It is a beautiful Australian Native Tree and he describes the lovely 
specimen growing in the Melbourne Botanical Gardens, which is in full 
bloom right now. I am pleased to say that Bendigonians need not travel 
that far afield to see one of these unusual, beautiful trees. We have a 
very fine specimen growing in the animal enclosure in our own Botanical 
Gardens at White Hills. This one is also in flower, a beautiful fiery red 
in colour. It is perhaps a little past its best right now, as many 
flowers are full blown, but with a little searching one can find a 
sample of the beautiful, symmetrical, wheel shaped bloom, with perfectly 
spaced spokes almost three inches across. Well worth a- visit. 


We have made a couple of interesting bird observations in our 
garden recently. One of last years young magpies has become very tame, 
and will accept food from our hands. It being the season when our Grevilleas 
become infested with Looper Caterpillars, my wife and I often go on a 
Looper hunt, and of course, along comes the tame magpie. Instead of 
standing on the grubs we find, we toss them to the Magpie, who accepts 
them with relish. 


Well, a couple of days ago, what do we see? 
The Magpie degrubbing the Grevilleas on his own. He walks around the base 
of the bush, searching upwards. As soon as he spots a Looper, he jumps up 
and unerringly plucks it off the bush, Whether magpies do this naturally 
or not, I do not know, I have seen a magpie fly up and grab a spider 
from the architrave round a window, but never a Looper from a Grevillea 
before. 


We all know that Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters are insectiverous, and 
are familiar with their aerobatic manoeuvres to capture an insect in 
midair, but we have at least one Yellow-tufted that also plucks Looper 
Caterpillars from the Grevilleas. Several times we have seen one drop to 
the ground with a Looper in his bill, bash it on the ground, then swallow 
ts 


ERRATA. Whirrakee Vol.2, No.3. "In a Native Garden" Page 8. 
Eucalyptus macrocarpa should read microcarpa. 
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JOBS GULLY BUSHLAND RESERVE 


The Bendigo Advertiser of May 6 carried a short item announcing 
that Ray Wallace has been elected Chairman of the Committee of Management 
for the Jobs Gully Bushland Reserve in Eaglehawk. The committee was 
formed at a meeting on April 13, and its other members are Mr.Ian McKenzie, 
Mr. John Haughton, Dr. Trembath, Mr. Brian Evans, Mrs Lois Langhorne, 
Cr. Jack Taylor and Mrs Joan Wilson. Ray has been asked by the Lands 
Department to make a biological survey, and the committee is proposing 
to clean up the reserve, by removing rubbish and trying to eradicate 
weeds, This area is most notable for the spring display of a 'mini-forest' 
of self sown Cootamundra Wattles, but still has remnants of the native 
bush at its downstream end, ; 
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MORE ON FRESHWATER FISH... .. 
by Ian MacBean 


. Members, who enjoyed the informative account given by Dr. Phillip - 
Cadwallader at:our March meeting, will be pleased of a further . 
opportunity to learn-more of the ecology and reproductive biology of 
native fish from a series of reprints sent to the Club by Dr. Cadwallader. 
These papers, listed by title only below, will be: ESS in the Club 
library for. Homber sit use. 


ak Effect of a. oral solar celspse on invertebrate drift: in Snobs Creek, 
Victoria (1977) 


2. The Macquarie perch, Hecquania australasica, of Lake Eildon, Vic.(1977) 


3. J.O.Langtry’s 1949- -50 Murray River Investigations (1977) 
[a substantial report which provides a valuable perspective on changes 
in the Murray system, including tributaries and the Kerang lakes] 


4, Some causes of the decline in range and abundance of native fish in 
the Murray-Darling River System (1978) [very interesting]. 


5. First record of Richardsonianus australis taking < a blood meal from a. 
fish (1978)... ; 


6. Observations on the food of Macquarie perch in Victoria (1979) 


7. The role of trout as sport fish in impounded waters of Victoria and. 
N.S.W. (1979) {ammunition for an. argument with an angler?]. 


8. New techniques for breeding and raising Murray cod (19793) 
- {illustrated popular account with brief biography Of ere LaGe) 


9. Distribution of native ‘and introduced fish in the Seven Creeks River 
“system, Vic.. (1973) [more detailed material as pucks to March 
meeting} — 


10. Occurrence of pense epics Fish in hen Foolins Rance of a powers 
station in temperate Sth-eastern Aust. (1980). 


11, Role of scneamsi de vegetation as a food source ‘for Galaxias olidus 
1980 
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“heCeC. SUBMISSION oo THE. WHIPSTICK 


Following the resolution passed at the last Club meeting, ‘the ‘Committee 
decided a delegation should visit the local members of Parliament. Thus on 
Monday 4th May, Peter Ellis, ‘Noel Ruedin and myself obtained an interview 
with Daryl McClure and Bruce Reid. Copies of the resolution were given to 
them. The main thrust of our argument was the need for a single 
management of the Whipstick. The members agreed this was sensible, For 
discussion, the two possibilities: raised were :- 

1. Forests Commission management with special SERS eS to provide 
a ranger service. 
2. National Parks management, with special arrangements to provide 
for the existing Eucalyptus Industry. 
The delegation did not favour either one of the authorities during the 
discussion. Mr. Daryl McClure agreed to discuss the matter with the 
Minister of Conservation, and report back to myself. At the time of 
writing I am still awaiting his report. 
Chris Bunn. 
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MEALYBUGS 
by Bob Allen 


Flowering throughout the Bendigo district at the moment is the 
spreading acacia, Acacia genistifolia. A close inspection of the branches 
of this wattle will probably disclose small clumps of a white wooly 
substance. -This is a covering, protecting tiny insects known as Mealybugs. 
They feed by-sucking sap from the tissues of various plants, but in our 
bushland they occur mostly on the spreading acacia. The covering 
probably not only protects them from their enemies, but also from the strong 
rays of the sun. They are most numerous where the climate is moderate 
to warm with moist conditions. If you pull the white covering apart you 
will see the pink, slow moving mealybugs beneath, 


Native mealybugs are not of great economic importance, but many of 
the introduced species are amongst the most serious of pests. They attack 
many of our garden plants. The white-wax scale attacks our garden shrubs, 
while the San Jose scale attacks our fruit trees. Other mealybugs attack 
our grape vines, citrus trees, daphne, orchids and ferns. 


Female maalybugs are about 6 mm long and are wingless. Their bodies 
are covered with wax glands, which secrete the white covering. 
They havé well developed legs and antennae, and when disturbed or while 
seeking a fresh feeding site, crawl freely but slowly. They lay their 
eggs amid the white covering and then usually die. Adult males are minute, 
delicate, two winged insects, with well developed legs and antennae, like 
the females. Their mouthparts are aborted and they do not feed. They are 
able to fly and may be seen hovering over infested plants. 


On Easter Friday I wandered through Boyd St. wildflower reserve 
searching for mealybugs to try to identify which particular species was 
most prevalent in our bushland, I was surprised to find their white 
cottony protection covers on the Gorse Bitter-pea, Daviesea ulicifolia, 
and Ausfeld's wattle Acacia ausfeldii, as well as on many spreading acacia 
plants. There were no live specimens on any of the plants, There were, 
however, many tiny empty cocoons, all open at one end with the occupants 
long gone. This doesn't prove that the winged males had pupated and left, 
as the mealybugs are preyed upon by many insects such as lady-birds and 
lace-wing larvae, and parasitized by wasp parasites. 

Were the cocoons those of mealybugs or wasps? 


On one of the twigs from a spreading wattle were several masses of 
the white woolly covering. When looked at through a magnifying glass 
hundreds of tiny green eggs were to be seen. Now many of our spiders 
lay tiny green eggs in large numbers. So, were the eggs those of mealybugs 
or spiders! 

Finding the answers to these questions will be a project for next spring 
when the mealybugs will be active once again, 
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13. 
BIRD NOTES 


Notes and observations from the Bird Observers Group meeting on Friday 
38rd April 1981, 


Birds of prey continue to be the main Cheervaone for this month. A bird 
seldom seen in this district was observed at Strathfieldsaye on-19th March. 
This was the Black Falcon, which was seen over open farmland, and appeared 
to be moulting. In these birds the moult takes place by losing one 

feather at a time, thus allowing strong flight to the bird at all times. 


Two days later in the same district, the same observer also noted a 
Little Falcon feeding on a starling which it had captured. 


Other birds of prey observed were the Peregrine Falcon at Sedgwick on 
14th March and also the Whistling Kite in the same area. | 


A Powerful Owl was observed at Sedgwick on 23rd March. It was sitting on 
a branch guarding the remaining half of a White-winged Chough, which was 
held tightly in its talons. 


Two reports of the White-backed Swallow were to hand, one from Jackass 
Flat and the other from one kilometre north of Eaglehawk. Both observations 
were in mid-March. 


A pair of Mistletoe Birds were reported from Sedgwick on 25th March. 
They were feeding on the fruits of the Black Nightshade. Although 
mistletoe berries appear to be the main food of these birds, they have 
been seen by the observer feeding on the fruits of the Blackberry and 
the Pepper Tree. 


Blue-faced Honeyeaters were reported at White Hills. One adult and one | 
immature bird remained in the area for a period of two weeks during 
mid-March. 


A late nesting of the White-plumed Honeyeater was observed at Sedgwick 
on 3rd April, where the nestlings were being fed on moths. This 
species has been reported nesting at various times throughout the year. 
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REPORT ON JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP EXCURSION for 5th APRIL 1981 
ASTRONOMY § - Leader: Graham Hill by John Lindner. 


Nine children and seven adults attended. We set ourselves up on a small 
hill on Rob Watkin's property at Sedgwick. At first the darkening ‘sky was 
quite clear, but a huge bank of cloud began to roll in from the west. For 
about two hours we were treated to a lightning display in the south, but 
no thunder was audible, and the air remained quite still. 


The cloud made observations difficult, but through the telescope, 
Jupiter with iis eebeesye horizontal bands and two of its moons, could be 
seen, 


Graham pointed ait the Southern Cross, and above it He Disord Cross, 
and the False Cross. He had made charts showing the arrangement of the - 
stars in two other important constellations, Orion and Leo. A transparent 
overlay, with a pictorial representation of the mythical or heroic figure 
from which the contellation derived its name, showed how the star 
arrangement had been imaginatively extended. You do have to use a fair bit 
of imagination, however, 


Eventually the edge of the storm arrived, and there was a mad scramble 
to pack up, douse the fire and drive off, 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP REPORT 
by Ian Fenselau, 


Thirteen members attended the meeting held at Bill Holsworth's 
residence on April 30th, to hear Barry Golding speak on his research work 
on the use of artificial hollows by native fauna. 


Barry has 280 hollows placed in trees in five localities in the 
Daylesford district, which he has inspected every fortnight for the last 
four vears, Three classes of forest have been selected for the exercise:- 


1. Old forest with many natural hollows. 
2. Middle aged forest with no natural hollows, 
3. Recently harvested clear felled forest. 


Entrance holes to hollows have been restricted to six and a half centimetres, 
which prevent brush-tail possums, galahs etc from using the hollows. 


Species recorded using the hollows. were:- 


Birds 

White throated tree creeper Climacteris leucophaca 
Brown tree creeper Climacteris picumnus 

Red browed tree creeper Climacteris erythrops 
Owlet nightjar Aegotheles cristatus 
Crimson rosella Platycercus elegans 
Mammals 

Sugar glider Petaurus breviceps 
Feather-tail glider Acrobates pygmaeus 
Ringtail possum . Pseudocheirus peregrinus 
Stuart's antechinus Antechinus stuartii 
Tuan Phascogale tapoatafa 
White striped bat Tadarida australis 
Little brown bat Eptesicus pumilus 
Gould's bat Chalinolobus gouldii 
Tasmanian pipistrelle Pipistrelius tasmaniensis 
Greater long-eared bat Nyctophilus timoriensis 
Lesser long-eared bat Nyctophilus geoffroyi 


Barry has a bat banding program being run concurrently with the 
"hollows" exercise, and on one occasion banded 65 bats from one hollow. 


Owlet nightjars are common users of the hollows, with a high 
reproduction success rate. A feature of the use by nightjars is that 
they disperse their young when first feathered to "creche" hollows, in 
the neighbourhood of the nesting hollow. This dispersal highlights the 
importance of an association of hollows for the well being of owlet 
nightjars. 


Judging from the number of questions directed to Barry, his 
illustrated address was very well received by members. 


The. next meeting of the group will be on the 28th Yew at Graham 
Hill's residence, 
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15. 
BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Correspondence P.0. Box 396, Bendigo 3550 


PRESIDENT Chris Bunn . Averys Rd.E'hawk 46 8141 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St.Spring Gully 43 0521 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
SECRETARY Tan MacBean 7 Beebe St.Bendigo 43 0191 
ASSIST. SECRETARY (ACTING) John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd.E'hawk 46 7132 
TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS a 
GROUP CONVENOR John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd.E'hawk 46 7132 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 
SECRETARY Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
SECRETARY John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd.E'hawk 46 7132 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
$6.00 Single, $9.00 Family, $3.00 Pensioner and $3.00 Children. 


Members wishing to obtain Whirrakee posted to them can have this service 
by paying a postage levy of $3.30 per annum. 
Subscription to Whirrakee for non-members is $5.50 per annum, posted. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings start at 7.30 pm, and conclude with supper. 


Excursions: The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a 
Saturday or Sunday. Excursions are usually held on the weekend following 
the General Meeting. 


Junior Field Naturalists Group meets on the first Sunday in each month 
at 2 pm. The assembly point is the Education Special Services Complex in 
Havlin St. East. 


Bird Observers Group meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Conference Rooms, Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. 


Mammal Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month, except 
when the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, 
inwwhich case the M.S.G. meeting is on the fourth Thursday, 7.30 pm in: 
member's homes as announced. 
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- DIARY - 
MEETINGS 
May 13th. lt, Bob Allen: "Spiders" 
June 10th Mr. Rod Fyffe: “Aboriginal Prehistory and Archaeology in 
Victoria" 
- July 8th. Mr.Peter Ellis: "“Whipstick Flora" 
EXCURSIONS 


Sun.May 17th. Full day excursion to the Lake Eppalock area to examine the 
Brmian glacial sediments and glaciated pavements left 
behind by the ancient Derrinal Glacier. Lunch will be at 
Moorabbee Bluff, so those only able to come for the afternoon 
could catch up with us there by 1.30 pm. 

Leaders: Frank Robbins and Eric Wilkinson. 
Meet at Havlin St. at 2.0 pm. 


Queens Birthday Weekend 


June 6th-8th.*Campout in Mathoura - Deniliquin area, N.S.W. The camp site 
has not yet been finalised, but full details will be in next 
month's diary. 

*The dates given in last month's diary are apparently wrong. 
Some diaries and calendars (including your editors) give 
June 15th as the holiday date, but State Government calenders 
show June 8th. 


Sun.June 21st.Half day excursion to collect and contrast Lower and Middle 
Ordovician fossils (graptolites) from either side of the 
Whitelaw Fault at East Bendigo. 
Leader: Laurie Leeson, Meet at Havlin St. at 2.0 pm 


Sun.July 12th.Full day excursion to Whipstick mallee areas. 
Botany and general. Leaders: Peter Ellis and Noel Ruedin. 
Meet at Havlin St. at 10.0 an. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs.May 28th. Meeting at Graham Hill's home, 31 Curnow St,,Golden Square 
at 8.0 pm 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP 


Sun.May 31st. ‘Sleuthing and snooping’, Dr.Ian MacBean will show the group 
some ways of tracking down and looking at animals and other 
living things in the garden, park and bush. 

Meet at Havlin St. at 2.0 pm 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri.June 5th, Meeting at Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom at 7.30 pm. 
General discussion and question night. 
Bird of Night: "Kingfishers". 


